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have put off his departure for a few days. But it was
quite true that the Emperor was not fit for the fatiguing
splendours involved by a state visit. He had suffered
from hoarseness in the autumn, and a medical examination
showed some sort of growth on one of the vocal chords.
He had an operation for its removal, and his pluck had
been beyond all praise. He knew that his father had
died of malignant disease, of which the first symptoms
had been identical with his own in precisely the same
region of his throat. Like his father, he was forbidden
to speak, but he carried on his work exactly as usual,
writing questions and orders to his Ministers on slips of
paper, completely unperturbed, waiting for the micro-
scopical examination of the detached fragment of the
growth, which proved not to be malignant. So, failing
this meeting in March, another was arranged for June
at Kiel.

The Emperor was immensely excited about this visit.
He had given orders that the entire German fleet should
be assembled at Kiel so that the King should see how
lustily that infant had thrived in the last few years, and
the notion of giving him a most disagreeable surprise was
irresistible. Japan had built up her fleet almost un-
observed, and had scored by reserving that surprise until
she was ready to fight, but it was in vain that Billow
urged a similar discretion. This visit, though conducted
at sea, was really a state visit: the Emperor was attended
by his Chancellor and the entire Cabinet, King Edward
by the First Lord of the Admiralty, in addition to the usual
suites, and the King had also brought with him on the
Victoria and Albert Baron d'Estournelles de Constant and
the Prince of Monaco, by way of signifying to France that
the meeting had no political intentions. The upper deck